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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT 


Tuesday,  Dec.  IS,  I93U. 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OMLY) 


Subject:  "Questions  and  Answers."  Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
and  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.D.A. 


The  winter  marmalade  makers  begin  asking  questions  at  this  time  of  year. 
One  inquiry  came  in  today  from  a  lady  who  is  putting  up  some  little  jars  of 
orange  marmalade  for  Christmas  gifts.     She  tells  me  that  she  saves  the  small  glass 
containers  that  foods  come  in  —  saves  them  all  year  long  up  there  on  her  top 
shelf,  and  then  brings  them  down  to  hold  her  Christmas  marmalade.     She  puts  a 
fane;'-  label  on  them  and  ties  them  up  in  gay  wrappings.    Each  one  of  her  little 
jars,   she  says,  holds  just  about  enough  marmalade  for  one  familj^  breakfast. 

Well,  to  take  up  her  question.     She  wants  to  know  how  to  prevent  the 
pieces  of  orange  in  the  marmalade  mixture  from  rising  to  the  top  of  the  jars. 
They  always  seem  inclined  to  float.    And  she,  of  course,  wants  to  have  them  evenly 
distributed  throughout.    The  foods  specialists  answer  that  the  trick  is  to  cool 
the  mixture  somewhat  before  pouring  it  in  the  jars.     Cooling  makes  the  sirup  a 
little  thicker  and  the  pieces  a  little  heavier  so  they  stay  in  position  better. 

The  same  method  distributes  pieces  of  fruit  evenly  in  a  mold  of  fruit 
gelatin.  Don't  add  the  diced  fruit  until  the  jelly  base  grows  cold  and  then 
begins  to  thicken  slightly. 

Here's  a  color  question.    One  of  our  friends  is  planning  her  Christmas 
meal  and  wants  to  hold  very  close  to  a  red-and-green  color  scheme.     She'd  like  a 
list  of  red  and  green  possibilities  on  the  menu.     I'm  pleased  to  see  that  some 
people  are  early  birds  in  this  matter  of  planning  menus.    This  is  one  whole  week 
ahead  of  Christmas.     Well,  on  Friday  I'm  going  to  talk  over  with  you  three 
Christmas  dinners  planned  by  the  foods  specialists.    But  in  the  meantime,  I'll 
list  some  red  and  green  foods. 

Red  first  and  the  brighter  the  better  of  course.     That  makes  me  think  at 
once  of  bright  red  paprika  to  sprinkle  over  the  top  of  white  foods  and  add  that 
necessary  dash  of  red.     It  also  makes  me  think  of  pimientos,  minced  or  cut  in 
strips  to  bring  in  a  bit  of  red  here  and  there.    Then  beets  —  they'll  keep  a 
nice  color  if  properly  cooked.    And  then  tomatoes  or  tomato  jelly,  or  tomato  juice. 
Red  radishes  also  come  to  my  mind,  but  I  think  we'd  better  check  them  off  as  too 
much  of  a  luxury  for  most  of  us  at  this  time  of  year. 

Among  the  fruits,  you  have  the  red  fruit  juices,  the  fruit  jellies  and  the 
canned  red  fruits  like  cherries  and  currants.    Oh  yes,  bright  red  apples,  of 
course.    And  cranberries,  of  course  —  cranberries  in  sauce,  jelly,  or  preserve. 
Candied  cranberries,  cherries  or  other  red  candied  fruits. 
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Green  is  always  a  fairly  easy  color  to  work  into  a  menu.    You  always  have 
the  fresh  salad  greens  like  lettuce  and  endive  and  so  on  to  supply  it.    You  have 
parsley,  mint  and  green  celery  leaves  as  well  as  pickles  to  use  for  garnishing. 
And  green  pepoers.    And  then  you  have  all  the  green  cooked  vegetables  —  spinach, 
green  "beans,  green  peas,  and  so  on.     Mint  jelly  will  supjjly  a  "bit  of  green. 
Among  the  fruits  you  have  the  colored  green  cherries. 

Then,  of  course,  you  can  add  a  drop  or  two  of  red  or  green  food  coloring 
to  give  the  desired  effect.  For  example,  you  can  easily  tint  canned  pears  that 
way  for  use  in  Christmas  salad  or  fruit  cup  with  real  Christmas  colors. 

Here's  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  holly  wreaths 

or  branches  fresh  as  long  as  possible.  Well,  the  Forest  Service  advises  cold, 
dry  surroundings  for  holly.     In  warm  muggy  weather  boxes  of  holly  tend  to  heat 

during  shipping.    That  makes  the  leaves  discolor  and  the  berries  fall  off.  The 

experts  give  this  advice  to  holly  growers  and  shippers.    But  the  housewife  can 

learn  a  bit  from  it,  too.     If  she  hangs  her  holly  wreath    on  the  outside  of  the 
window  instead  of  the  inside,   it  will  keep  fresh  longer. 

Tomorrow  we're  going  to  have  a  talk  on  protecting  Christmas  trees.  But 
today  I'd  like  to  mention  two  other  Christmas  greens  that  are  badly  in  need  of 
protection  if  they're  to  survive  at  all.    One  of  these  is  holly.    Here  is  a 
beautiful  native  plant  that  once  grew  abundantly  from  Massachusetts  to  Missouri 
and  south  to  Florida  and  Texas.    But  the  Christmas  market  has  taken  such  a  heavy 
toll  that  the  wild  holly  has  entirely  disappeared  from  Hew  England  and  most  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  and  is  fast  disappearing  everywhere  else. 

You  see,  holly  grows  very  slowly.     Its  seeds  need  two  years  to  germinate. 
So  it  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  keeping  up  with  the  inroads  on  it  every  year. 
Perhaps  you've  noticed  that  much  of  the  holly  on  the  market  in  recent  years  has 
had  no  berries.     That's  another  sad  sign.     It  is  the  result  of  destructive  cutting 
of  the  female  or  pistillate  trees  —  the  only  trees  that  produce  berries.  The 
male  trees  vzithout  berries  are  often  the  only  ones  left  for  the  Christmas  market. 

Another  green  that  needs  protection  is  the  ground  pine  or  crowfoot,  also 
called  trailing  evergreen  or  club  moss.    Because  people  gather  this  plant  care- 
lessly and  pall  up  its  long  runners,  it  is  rapidly  being  destroyed.     And  because 
it  grows  slowly  as  holly  does,   it  can't  make  up  for  this  destructive  harvesting. 
So  if  you're  gathering  your  own  greens  this  year  and  are  interested  in  saving 
our  native  greens  for  the  future,   rule  out  holly  and  ground  pine.    And  rule  out 
laurel  and  rhododendron  —  two  other  native  plants  that  are  now  running  low  in 
many  places  from  too  heavy  cutting.    The  pines,  firs,  hemlocks,   spruces  and 
cedars  still  provide  plenty  of  green  boughs  for  home  decoration.    And  you  won't 
harm  these  large  trees  by  careful  cutting  of  the  small  branches.    Then  for  color 
you  can  use  winterberries,  wild  rose  hips  or  Japanese  barberries.    And  you  can 
use  pine  or  spruce  cones  for  natural  decoration. 


